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A Billion Christmas Seals to Sell 


The achievement of the past fourteen 
years in the fight to control tuberculosis 
m the United States is a record as 
romantic and inspiring as may be found 
in the annals of our national history. It 
'S great to know that, starting with only 
two or three hospitals and a mere hand- 
ful of people who knew that the spread 
of tubercuiosis could be controlled, to- 
day there are hundreds of hospitals and 
sae army of nurses, doctors and lay 
re a workers battling against this silent 
But there is no room for complacency. 

le the death toll has been reduced 
rom 200,000 a year and the country is 
gradually throwing off its attitude of 


* 


By BASIL A, EAVES, Campaign Secretary. 


superstitious, fatalistic indifference, yet 
this year one hundred and _ thirty-two 
thousand young men, young. girls, 
mothers of families and little children 
will be laid low by this death-dealing 
germ. 

And what of the years to come? The 
greatest single factor in the national 
battle to stamp out tuberculosis is the 
little penny Christmas seal with its enor- 
mous educational and financial potenti- 
ality. With a total of more than one 
billion Christmas seals ordered by the 
48 states, plans for a great campaign 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas are be- 
ginning to gain momentum throughout 
the country. Evidence is coming in 


from all quarters that the outlook for 
funds to continue organized community 
effort to control tuberculosis is getting 


-brighter every day. 


A few days ago those earnest workers 
who are responsible for the campaign in 
the Mississippi Vaftey states met for an 
inspiring and splendid conference in 
Columbus, O. The notable feature of 
their Christmas seal meeting was that 
on a show of hands the representatives 
of no less than thirty communities as- 
sured the chairman they confidently ex- 
pect a substantial increase as compared 
with last year in the returns from the 
seal sale. This should be an inspiration 

(Continued on page 2) 
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A Billion Christmas Seals to Sell 


(Continued from page 1) S 


to everyone on whom the burden of 
raising funds will fall, particularly in 
view of the general financial condition 
of the country. 

Certainly we have every right to an- 
ticipate a seal sale that will break all 
records. Year by year since 1907 the 
sale of seals has increased until with 
1921 a total national fund of $5,000,000 
will represent only a normal ratio of ad- 
vance. No matter what the conditions 
of trade may be, with America the rich- 
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ONE OF FOURTEEN SEAL SALE ADVERTISEMENTS BEING USED BY TRADE 
PAPERS, HOUSE ORGANS AND POPULAR MAGAZINES. THEY WILL APPEAR 
IN CENTURY, HARPER’S, DELINEATOR, MACHINIST’S JOURNAL, POSTAL 


CLERK’S JOURNAL, ETC. 


REQUESTS FOR AN ARTICLE, ILLUSTRATION OR 


ADVERTISEMENT WERE SENT TO MORE THAN 7,000 PUBLICATIONS, AND WE 
CAN SAFELY COUNT ON SECURING 1,800 OF THESE. 


est country on earth, cam we not like 
Lincoln put our trust in the wisdom and 
conscience of the people and forthwith 
proceed to organize our forces? 

Everyone will wish to help if he is 
made to realize that this is just as much 
a war as it would be if we were fighting 
human adversaries. As an enemy the 
Hun was humane by comparison, as for 
the most part he killed only men trained 
for battle, while the relentless microbe, 
tubercle bacillus, particularly directs its 
attack against those who are least able 
to withstand it. This national tragedy 
can and must be brought to a halt and 
the cheerful little Christmas seals are 
the means whereby it may be aecom- 
plished. 

Now is the time to formulate plans so 
that everyone in the community may 
give his bit toward solving this great 
national problem. In some communities 
it is best to organize teams for personal 


‘ solicitation, in others a general response 


will come from phoning everyone and 
giving them an opportunity to order 
their seals, which may later be sent to 
them by mail. In still other places 
people may be organized by vocational 
groups—a doctor to organize the doctors, 
by mail or personal solicitation, and so 


on through the vocations, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and the trades. Every com- 
munity will require a special plan and 
when the plan is*supported by the high 
pitch of enthusiasm whick the proper 
educational publicity will stimulate, the 
year 1922 will find your community stil 
better able to benefit by the cumulative 
value of the fourteen years of tuber 
culosis work. 


Virginia Conducts Clinics 

Elevén hundred and twenty-four per 
sons were examined for tuberculosis # 
the Petersburg Health Center, Peters 
burg, Va., during a week’s drive cor 
ducted by the Virginia Tuberculosis A 
sociation in cooperation with the Salt 
Board of Health and the Local Heal 
Center. 

Of all the persons examined 71 cs 
were classed as suspicious, 23 as incifr 
ent, 14 moderately advanced, 21 
vanced, .2 quiescent, and 27 arresté 
cases. 

Many other physical defects were 
found. 218 cases of diseased tons 
were discovered, 162 of bad teeth, 164 
cervical glands, 15 of thyroid gland ¢ 
largement, 41 heart affections. 
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Nursing Notes 


The county nurses of Oregon dur- 
ing the recent conference definitely 
decided that all county and school 
nurses in the state should adopt the 
forestry cloth Norfolk suit uniform 
to be worn with plain tailored shirt- 
waist and a straw or velour sailor hat. 
For school inspection work or bed- 
side nursing, doctors’ aprons will be 
worn. 

* * * 

Keeping up the morale of the nurses 
working in isolated districts was an- 
other topic at the Oregon Nursing 
Conference. It was believed that 
wearing a uniform would aid in this 
matter in more frequent conferences 
between the advisory nurse and the 
county nurses in the different sections 
of the state, would bring these work- 
ers in closer touch, and that it is nec- 
essary for a nurse to take a proper 
amount of rest and recreation. 

* * * 

Twenty girls, chosen from public 
and parochial school nutrition classes, 
were sent in June to an experimental 
nutrition camp conducted by the 
Rochester and Monroe County Tuber- 
culosis Association at Rochester, 
Monroe County, N. Y. The children 
remained until they were up to weight 
for height, or until they showed a ten- 
dency to make up their normal weight. 
During the school year ending June, 
1921, the association made a study of 
twenty-two children through an “open 
window room in Rochester. The 
school program provided for mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon lunch of 
milk and crackers, and a hot noonday 
meal, provided at the expense of the 
tuberculosis association. 

The general plan was to provide 
1,500 calories daily for each child, in 
addition to what they received at 
home. A rest period was also pro- 
vided for each afternoon. The teacher 
visited the homes and secured the co- 
operation of the parents in bringing 
about the correction of physical de- 
fects, and it was found that out of the 
group of twenty-two only three were 
sleeping with open windows. Most 
of the children were not going to bed 
until 10 o’clock, and.“meals were eaten 
othe run.” The experiment brought 
out the following results: 

1. That a special open-window room 
with modified program is needed for 
tuberculous children, those discharged 
fom sanatorium and those predis- 
posed to the disease through exposure 
in the home; other medical cases 
should be excluded. 

2. That it is not necessary to pro- 
vide noca-day lunches, but children 
should have mid-morning and mid-af- 
ternoon ‘unches of milk and Graham 
crackers. 

3. That one rest hour in the after- 
oon is not sufficient for tuberculous 
& malnourished children, a rest hour 
ray be provided in the morning as 
4. Thai remediable physical defects 
must be corrected before a child is 
admitted to the class. 

5. That children from the open win- 


dow class should be members of the 
school nutrition class where in need of 
it, but that the same group of children 
entering the open-window class 
should remain throughout the year. 

Two separate sessions and one joint 
session with the Sociological Section 
were held at the annual meeting of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
There was a larger attendance, and 
discussions were livelier than at any 
previous meeting. At the close of the 
discussion at the Round Table on 
“Standards for Tuberculosis Nurses 
in Municipal Service,” Miss Grace An- 
derson was appointed chairman of a 
committee to study this subject fur- 
ther and report at the next meeting 
of the Tuberculosis Section in Seattle, 
June, 1922. A full report of all the 
papers and discussions will be printed 
in the transactions, copies of which 
will be available about December. 


Cincinnati Health Exposition 

A health exposition in which practi- 
cally every health organization in the 
state of Ohio will be represented, will 
be held in Cincinnati from October 15 
to 22. 

Among the features of the exposition 
will be a rural sanitation day when the 
farmers of the state will be advised re- 
garding the handling and care of milk, 
methods of sewage disposal, care of 
drinking water, etc. A representative 
of the U. S. Public Health Service will 
be one of the principal speakers. A 
laboratory for testing drinking water, 
two models showing a sanitary and an 
unsanitary well, and a model milk sta- 
tion in a rural community will occupy 
some of the exhibit space. Safety-first, 
first aid, and other phases of public 
health work will also be presented be- 
fore the public. Among the prominent 
health experts who will attend the ex- 
position are Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
Health Commissioner of New York 
City, Dr. Harvey Wiley, Director of the 
Bureau of Food, Sanitation and Health, 
Dr. Wood Hutchinson, Dr. David Ly- 
man, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams of 
the National Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene and Dr. William A. Evans, editor 
of the health department of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

The exposition has received the en- 
dorsement of President Harding, Gov- 
ernor Harry L. Davis of Ohio, and the 
Mayors and Health Commissioners of 
thousands of cities throughout the coun- 
try. 


American Dietetic Convention 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association will be 
held in Chicago on October 24, 25 and 


26, at the Hotel La Salle. Among the 
topics which will be taken up for discus- 
sion are, Sphere of the Dietitian, Hu- 
man Engineering, The Hospital Dieti- 
tian, Dietary Customs of Various Na- 
tionalities, etc. Prof. C. P. Howard of 
Iowa State University, Robert Wolf, 
Harriet Vittum, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Dr. R. T. Woodyatt, University of 
Chicago, Dr. A. L. Daniels, University 
of Iowa, Miss Marion Peterson, Swed- 


ish Hospital, Minneapolis, are among 
those who will present papers dealing 
with the various aspects of dietetics. 


Nutrition Institutes 


Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson, president of 
the organization of Nutrition Clinics for 
Delicate Children, is to conduct five in- 
stitutes, as listed below, for training 
nutrition workers during the remainder 
of this year. At the suggestion of Dr. 
Emerson, the National Association has 
prepared a special set of health chores 
for undernourished children, through 
which they may earn Crusade honors 
under a_ special nutrition regimen. 
Many Crusade directors and other rep- 
resentatives of tuberculosis associations 
are taking the Emerson institutes. 

Institutes will be held as follows, in 
cooperation with the agencies named: 

October 3-15—Rochester Tuberculosis 
Society, Rochester, N. Y. 

October 10-22—Mrs. P. T. Walden, 
New Haven, Conn. 

October 24—Nov. 5—Marion County 
Tuberculosis Association, Indianapolis, 

9-23—California 


Ind. 

November Dairy 
Council, San Francisco, Cal. 

November 28-Dec. 10—California 
Council, Los Angeles, Cal. 


National Board Changes Medical 


Examinations Plan 


The National Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers now completing its first five 
years of work, has decided to make a 
change in its plan of examinations. 
There has been such a widespread de- 
mand by physicians for an opportunity 
to secure the certificate of the Board 
that the following program of examina- 
tions wil] be put into effect immediately. 

Part 1 will consist of a written ex- 
amination in the six fundamental medi- 
cal sciences. Anatomy, including his- 
tology and embryology; Physiology; 
Physiological Chemistry; General Pa- 
thology; Bacteriology; Materia Medica 
and Pharmacology. Part 2 will con- 
sist of a written examination in the 
four following subjects. Medicine in- 
cluding pediatrics; neuropsychiatry, and 
therapeutics; Surgery, including applied 
anatomy, surgical pathology and surgi- 
cal specialties; Obstetrics and Gynecol- 
ogy; Public Health, including hygiene 
and medical jurisprudence. Part 3 
consists of a practical examination in 
each of the following four subjects. 
Clinical Medicine, including medical pa- 
thology, applied physiology, clinical 
chemistry, clinical microscopy and der- 
matology; Clinical Surgery, including 
applied anatomy, surgical pathology, op- 
erative surgery, and the surgical special- 
ties of the diseases of the eye, ear, nose 
and throat; Obstetrics and Gynecology ; 
Public Health, including sanitary bacteri- 
ology and the communicable diseases. 

Parts 1 and 2 will be conducted 
as written examinations in Class A 
medical schools and Part 3 will be 
entirely practical and clinical. In order 
to facilitate the carrying out of part 
three, subsidiary boards will be ap- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Revised Tuberculosis Statistics 


There has been such a decrease in 
the yearly death rate from tuberculosis 
in the United States, that the phrase, 
“150,000 annual deaths,” should no 
longer be used in booklets, articles and 
speeches. Miss Whitney, research sec- 
retary of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, has computed the new figures 
from the “Mortality Statistics for 1919,” 
which has recently been issued. In 1918 
there were 122,249 deaths from tubercu- 
losis in the registration area, which in- 
cluded 78.6 per cent. of the population 
of the United States. In 1919, this num- 
ber of deaths decreased to 106,985, while 
the registration area increased to 81.8 
per cent. of the total population. This 
makes the average number of deaths 
approximately 132,000 per year. 


“Diagnosis of Tuberculosis” for 


Rental 


The rental price of the film “The Di- 
agnosis of Tuberculosis” has been re- 
duced from fifteen dollars per day to 
ten dollars per day, transportation ex- 
tra. The film was produced two years 
ago by the War Department and was 
originally eight reels in length. It has 
recently been edited and cut to six reels. 


Red Cross Health Activities 1920 
to 1921 


The August Ist issue of the Red Cross 
Bulletin summarizes the health activities 
for the year ending June 30, 1921, thus: 

The total active chapters on April 
30th were 3,402; the membership on 
June 30th was 6,041,163. The Health 
Service activities are as folows: Chap- 
ters in which Red Cross health centers 
ate established, 260; health. lectures 
given in all such centers, 4,015; health 
exhibits held in all such centers, 780; 


clinics héld in such centers, 6,264; per- _ 


sons attending such clinics, 90,252. 


New Organization in Red Cross 


Mr. W. Frank Persons has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the national staff 
council of the American Red Cross 
which is composed of the directors of 
the various Red Cross services. He is 
also in charge of the domestic pro- 
gram. The Director of Health Service 
is Dr. E. A. Peterson. The geographi- 
cal divisions of the Red Cross which 
are in charge of division managers each 
of whom has a similar division staff 
council are now eight instead of thir- 
teen. The following are division di- 
rectors of Health Service: Atlantic Di- 
vision, Dr. Charles H. Prest; Lake 
Division, Dr. John R. McDowell; South- 
western Division, Dr. George H. Jones; 
Northwestern Division, Dr. J. E. Crich- 
ton; Pacific Division, Miss Charlotte F. 
Kett (acting). 


Children’s Building Plans 
The Institutional Construction Section 
of the Medical Service has prepared 
some sketch plans, with descriptive 


The Hub 
Sidelights on the Tuberculosis Campaign as Conducted from National 
Headquarters 


“Humpty Dumpty” Scores 


The National Association’s health 
clown is rapidly endearing himself in 
the hearts of Modern Health Crusaders. 
Thus far bookings have been made for 
him in Buffalo, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., 
Topeka, Kans., and Pennsylvania. From 


now until the middle of December 
“Humpty Dumpty’s” days will consist of 
just one performance after the other. 
Several new sleight-of-hand tricks 
have been added to the act. “Humpty 
Dumpty” magically produces a head of 
lettuce from an apparently empty top 
hat and mysteriously changes a glass of 
coffee into real health-giving milk. 


memorandum of suggestions for 4 30- 
bed Children’s Building for a County 
Sanatorium. Copies may be obtained by 
sanatorium authorities who are inter- 
ested in this problem, on application. 


Consultant Service Appreciated 


From the Oregon Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation comes approval and endorsement 
of service rendered by one of the Na- 
tional Association’s consultants. Dr. 
George Thomas Palmer, of Illinois was 


sent to Portland, Ore., the latter part 
of July when he visited the Portland 
Open-air Sanatorium with the Oregon 
director, Dr. Ralph C. Matson, and also 
Dr. Pierce’s Sanatorium where ex-set- 
vice men are cared for under contract 
with the government: A _ lecture on 
“Tuberculosis Control” was given be- 
fore a large audience of physicians, 
nurses and social workers in which Dr. 
Palmer emphasized the fact that this 
disease. is more a social than a medical 
problem, 
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Chores to be Graded. “Project”’ 
For Youngest Pupils 


Progressive sets of health chores, dif- 
ferentiated for advancing school classes, 
are now being worked out for a num- 
ber of the grades. The National Asso- 
ciation expects to publish these for use 
during the next school year. During 
the present year the primary, interme- 
diate (standard) and senior editions of 
the chore record provide a progression 
in the work from grades 1-3, to grades 
4-6, and to grades 7-9, but the need 
is felt for additional sets of chores for 
so large a range of grades. While many 
schools have used the standard chores 
year after year for all grades and mo- 
notony has not destroyed the children’s 
interest, gradation increases Anterest; 
and experts from the schools, recogniz- 
ing this, are showing willingness to as- 
sist in preparing new sets of chores. 

The gradation in the present primary, 
standard and senior chores is shown, 
point by point, in the article in this issue, 
“Progression in Chores.” ; 

For chores simpler and more elemen- 
tal than the primary, it is an admirable 
plan to have pupils make their own rec- 
ords as a “project.” This type of chore 
record consists of a.sheet of plain paper 
on which captions for one or more 
chores, like “Clean Hands,” are pen- 
cilled and spaces ruled for the five 
school days of the week on which per- 
formance is checked. Pictures illus- 
wang the chores are pasted on the rec- 
ords. 


Part of the project is the finding of 
pictures in magazines, usually in the 
advertisements. The parent’s aid in this 
furthers health education for the fam- 
ily. The advertising artist commonly 
tries to depict human figures in a way 
to make the public want to follow their 
example. Accordingly, pictures of 
landwashing with soap strongly teach 
a lesson to the imitative child. 

In making these records for the very 
youngest pupils, as in the kindergarten, 
the teacher necessarily does much of the 
work. She may construct a wall chart 
on which the chore performances of all 
the pupils may be posted. 

These hand-made records may be 
called “introductory.” They prepare the 
children to keep the printed records. It 
is well to make the first record for 
only one chore, like the cut on this page. 
After recording this chore alone for two 
week:, a record for both “Clean Hands” 
and “Clean Teeth” is made; and after 
each two weeks (or other period set 
by the teacher) another of the eleven 
Primary chores is added. A column of 
checking spaces is added for each new 


RECORD FOR CHORE NO. 


CLEAN HANDS 


MON DAY 


TVES DAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


White 


1. INTRODUCTORY PLAN. 


chore. The columns may be either ver- 
tical or horizontal. 

It will require no great search to 
find pictures for most of the chores: but 
some columns can be used without illus- 
trations. Pictures should be pasted on 
the sheet for as many chores as space 
permits, giving preference to the chores 
last introduced. 

These project records are ordinarily 
kept at school and performance is 
checked by the teacher or by the child, 
closely directed. They are intended pri- 
marily for the first grades or kinder- 
garten. Some second or third grades, 
in which Crusade chores are done for 
the first time, will do. well to employ 
this form of record. 

The titles and badges of squire, knight 
and knight banneret are given for the 
performance of 270, 540 and 810 primary 
or standard chores, respectively, with a 
minimum of 54 chores for each week 
counted. For youngest children using 
the introductory project records, awards 
may be made when the above totals are 
reached, although necessarily less than 
54 chores are done each week at first. 
The minimum periods -for earning titles, 
if the records are for only five days a 
week, come to 14 weeks for squire, 20 
for knight, and 25 for knight banneret. 

Introductory records were first sug- 
gested to the National Association by 
Miss Esther Watson, secretary of the 
Department of Physical Education of 
the National Education Association, and 
an authority on methods of health teach- 
ing. She points out that the record 
charts can be made by pupils in the 


“busy work” periods and may be used 
for elementary. work in lettering, mea- 
surement, cutting and placing, and the 
comprehension of symbols. If finding 
apt pictures is difficult for littlest tots, 
this may be made a project for older 
children, who may otherwise assist in 
making the charts. 

As supplementary suggestions, Miss 
Watson writes: 

“The first verse of the Yankee Doodle 
motion song (see Crusade manual) can 
be learned in the first grade and checked 
by rapid inspection, the teacher’s com- 
ment and row pride. 

“For the coffee situation, the Child 
Health Organization method is effective, 
putting a picture of a grumpy looking 
coffee pot on the board and placing be- 
ey the names of children drinking cof- 

ee. 

“The pictures in A Child’s Book of 
the Teeth” by H. W. Ferguson,( World 
Book Co.) will assist in the dental in- 
struction. 

“Names of those who have forgotten 
handkerchiefs, individual drinking cups 
or towels, may be placed on the board. 
If these children are asked to stay after 
school a few minutes with heads on 
desks, thinking about it, this will assist 
their memories. 

“Teaching of the Crusade chores to 
primary children involves some of the 
most fundamental principles of peda- 
gogy. The laws of progression, visual 
instruction, intensifying of ideas by 
working with concrete material, appre- 
ciation of effort by the teacher, public ap- 
proval expressed by classmates and par- 
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ents, and the development of group ri- 
valry as between rows, all need to be 
put into a simple, workable system. I 
believe that the greatest need in the 
teaching of health is to get good habits 
started with the youngest children. 

“Experience leads me to believe that 
there was a definite correlation between 
the winning of a tournament banner and 
the winning of the state championship 
in the physical ability test. The Cru- 
sade had given each individual a sense 
of responsibility for the honor of the 
whole group, as well as training in 
motivation of routine. It had, further- 
more, provided a system by which the 
teacher, a young normal graduate, was 
able to lead the class to a consciousness 
of the social ideals involved in health. 
Her sympathetic personality and willing- 
ness to sacrifice some of her own good 
times, that she might become better ac- 
quainted with her pupils and their in- 
dividual aspirations, kindled the spirit 
which won tournament banners in 1919 
and a year later helped in the winning 
by the school of the state championship 
in the physical ability test.” 


Progression in Chores 


In order to indicate in briefest form 
the points of distinction between prim- 
ary, standard and senior chores and 
the increase in exaction, the follow- 
ing composite has been prepared from 
the three sets. The letters P. S. 
or Sr. before a clause indicate in what 
set or sets of chores it is contained, pri- 
mary, standard or senior. In some in- 
stances there is a difference in wording 
in the three editions that cannot be 
shown here. 

1, (P, S, Sr.) I washed my hands be- 
fore each meal to-day (Sr.) and before 
handling food prepared for eating. 

2. (P. S. Sr.) I washed my face, ears 
and neck (S and Sr.) and I cleaned my 
fingernails. (Sr.) I tried to keep both 
myself and my immediate surroundings 
neat. 

3. (P, S, Sr.) I kept fingers, pencils 
and everything likely to be unclean or 
injurious out of my mouth and nose. 

4. (P,S, Sr.) I brushed my teeth thor- 
oughtly (S, Sr.) after breakfast and 
after the evening meal. 

5. (P) I carried a handkerchief and 
(P, S, Sr.) protected others if I spit, 
coughed or sneezed. (S, Sr.) I took 
ten or more slow, deep breaths of fresh 


air. 

6. (P, S, Sr.) I played outdoors or 
with windows open more than thirty 
minutes. I tried hard to sit and stand 
straight. 

7. (P) I was in bed 11 hours or more 
last night and kept the windows open. 
(S) 10 hours. (Sr.) 9 (8) hours. 

8.(P, S) I drank four glasses of water, 
drinking some before each meal, and 
drank no tea, coffee (S) nor any in- 
jurious drinks. (Sr.) Six glasses. I 
drank nothing that I have reason to con- 
sider injurious to my health. 


(P, S, Sr.) I tried to eat slowly, . 


and only wholesome food (P, S) includ- 
ing milk, vegetables and fruit. (Sr.) 
Food meeting the varied requirements of 
digestion. (Sr.) I was careful not to 
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Crusader Cadets 


One of the largest cities in which 
the Crusade is used extensively in 
the schools is Detroit. The number 
of Crusaders in the city and metro- 
politan district last school year was 
approximately 140,000, including 12,- 

pupils of parochial schools. 

Liberty School, Highland Park, has 
three companies of cadets, one of 


which is pictured in this issue. Every 
member of this corps is a Crusader, 
and no boy is eligible to membership 
unless he does the health chores. Be- 
fore each drill an inspection is held, 
and no boy showing evidence of not 
having done chores is allowed to drill. 
The boys have Crusade helmets and 
a banner. They are drilled by an 
ex-army officer and have learned to 
execute military manceuvres. 


overeat. (P, S, Sr.) I went to toilet at 
regular time. 

10. (P. S, Sr.) I tried hard to be neat, 
cheerful and helpful; (S, Sr.) to be 


straightforward and _ clean-minded; 
(Sr.) to do one thing at a time and to 
put the most important thing first. 

11. (P,S, Sr.) I took a full bath each 
day of the week that is checked. 


Crusade Excludes No Race 


Below is a picture of Eskimo and In- 
dian Crusaders, which indicates that the 
Crusade is useful for all races. At 
Baton Rouge, La., where 2,000 white 
children are doing Crusade work with 
the cordial support of the superinten- 
dent of schools, fifty teachers of colored 
grade schools are conducting a tourney 
for 1,200 children. 

At the Indian School at Poplar, Mont., 
reports show that the Crusade is also 
flourishing. A letter just received from 


the Crusade Director says in part: 


INDIAN AND ESKIMO CRUSADERS 


“On visiting a home of one of the 
Health Crusaders whose father was ill 
we found the bed-linen. clean, floors 
scrubbed and windows opened. On com- 
plimenting the wife on her care and 
cleanliness, she replied. ‘She (referring 
to her daughter) will have it so, it is 
so in the school and she makes her 
little brother eat right and go to the 
toilet and clean his teeth after each 
meal.’ So the good work goes on. 
Some may not notice the improvement 
but after thirty-four years on an Indian 
reservation as wife of a physician I see 
and know the great improvement that 
has come from the Health Crusade.” 


Health games for school use 
will be featured in the Crusade 
section of the November Butte- 
TIN. Directions will be given for 
making the materials or appliances 
required in some of the games. 

They are simple in construction 
and are to be made by the pupils, 
thus furnishing new project work. 
The guides are adapted to the va- 
rious grades. 

The section should be placed in | 
the hands of thousands of teach- 
ers. Purchasing orders should be 
filed, now, as the edition is closely 
limited. The cost will be $3.10 
per hundred, postage extra. A 
limited number of the October 
Crusade section may be purchased 
at the same price. 
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The Crusade Institute Experiment 


The experiment of Crusade Institutes 
held for eleven weeks from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Portland, Ore., covering ten 
states, has proved their value to the 
movement. It seems evident, too, from 
the fact that without exception the state 
normal universities in which most of the 
institutes were held have asked for a 
return trip mext year, that they have 
been useful from the school viewpoint. 
Methods of health teaching are chang- 
ing rapidly and concrete or project meth- 
ods are those now desired. 

Much of the original outline of the 
Institute has been changed or eliminated. 
The wide variety of requirements of 
groups in the different sections of the 
country made it necessary to develop 
new subject matter as it was needed. 

The first point visited by Miss Os- 
borne, who conducted the institutes for 
the National Association, was the School 
of Education, Cleveland, O. One hun- 
dred and fifty public health -and school 
nurses formed the class. In Indiana, tu- 
berculosis workers from every section 
of the state came for. the two days insti- 
tute. In Omaha, the Crusade Institute 
was made a part of the summer course 
of the School of Public Health Nursing. 
In Montana nine groups, most of which 
were gathered at different normal 
schools over the state, took the course. 
In Denver, Colo., school teachers and 
nurses formed the institute and the De- 
partment of Health Education presented 
the course at.the State Normal Uni- 
versity at Greeley. Utah gathered school 
superintendents, public health nurses and 
health officers from over the state. In 
Idaho every state normal university gave 
the course to its entire body of students. 
In Oregon the state tuberculosis associa- 
tion had brought in school executives, 
tuberculosis workers and nurses, and 
combined forces with the School of 
Public Health Nursing, a department 
of the state university. In other states 
either part or all of the course was 
held at the state tuberculosis meeting. 
The states in the itinerary were, Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Montana, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and 
Washington. 

The number of students ranged from 
25 which was the original limit set, to 
2600. Early in the itinerary it was 
found that setting a limit: to the number 
cf students greatly interfered with 
reaching the applicants for the course. 
The state tuberculosis associations and 
the normal schools therefore felt it 
imperative that instruction be given to 
ail students desiring it. 

Some groups were composed of nurses 

and lay workers. Some of health offi- 
cers, while the vast majority were of 
teachers who had returned to the normal 
schools for special summer courses. 


Classroom Methods 
Demonstration of classroom methods, 
either with children 4 with the teachers 
themselvs — classes, proved 
most effective. esson outlines, health 


games, health songs, plays, the use of 
marionettes and the detailed description 
of producing pageants were eagerly as- 
similated. This work was - invariably 
preceded by lectures on the basic prin- 
ciples of the Crusade; that is, its medi- 
cal and health basis, its pedagogical 
basis, its place in the school curriculum 
and its place in the general health pro- 
gram. The vast majority of the teach- 
ers of the country have not found it pos- 
sible to secure special training in health 
t:aching. Most of them have not gone 
beyond the eighth grade in_ school. 
Background is necessarily lacking, but 
their interest and loyalty make them a 
powerful group for the welfare of the 
country. It is true that their interest 
in health is largely dormant because of 
their lack of practical knowledge con- 
cerning it. This, however, is easily 
awakened. Of the more than 10,000 
teachers reached this summer none was 
indifferent to the value of new health 
methods for her own school. 


Idaho Adopts “Tiny Tim’s House” 


“Tiny Tim’s House” is being repro- 
duced in blueprint by the drawing de- 
partment of the Normal University at 
Boise, Ida., and sent broadcast over the 
state so that the schools may make their 
own toy theatres, for which they will 
write their plays and make costumes. 
All grades including kindergartners are 
delighted and enthralled with the idea of 
building the theatre and producing the 
play and characters. The upper grade 
and high-school students not only enjoy 
making the blueprint and writing a de- 
scription of the project for their school 
organs, but are developing interest in 
their own health through the new re- 
sponsibility which they feel for school 
and community hygiene. 


Institute Scenarios 

In the institute scenarios, which were 
produced by the various normal student 
groups, every phase of health progress 
in. schools and communities was illus- 
trated. Students were elected to take 
the part of school boards, parent-teacher 
and similar organizations; of the back- 
ward and the up-to-date teacher, health 
officer and school nurse. The cleverness 
and wit of the participants in the scenar- 
ios made these very vivid and developed 
initiative in meeting such situations. 
Whole counties in the western states 
covering areas greater than any New 
England state, began to plan sanitary 
surveys. Definite standards were set 
and these groups are now working to- 
ward their actual accomplishment. 

In places where summer schools in 
public health nursing availed themselves 
of the opportunity to enter the institute, 
the discussions were made doubly inter- 
esting for teachers and nurses and a 
much greater understanding of mutual 
aims was thus brought about.. In states 
where lack of funds does not permit the 
employment of a Crusade executive, the 
State Federation of Women’s clubs has 
undertaken this work. The district 
chairmen of Child Welfare will act as 
district Crusade executives, thus giving 
scope to their own club interests as well 
as offering valuable assistance both to 
schools and state tuberculosis associa- 
tions. 

In institutes to be conducted in the 
future, some changes in method will be 
observed. Project and lesson methods 
will be employed for demonstration 
which have been illustrated before some 
of the leading health instructors of the 
country and have met with approvai. 
They will be used on the new itinerary 
which has already been arranged for 
points in Pennsylvania, Illinois, North 
Dakota and Michigan. An eastern and 
southern itinerary. is also being ar- 
ranged. In most instances the state de- 
partment of education is financing the 

work, which is most significant. 


PRIZE-WINNING FLOAT IN PORTLAND ROSE FESTIVAL. 
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Department of Education Incor- 


porates Crusade 


Miss Strickland of the Model School 
at Birmingham, Ala., where tests of edu- 
cational methods are made declares that 
she never had so many nice clean hands 
and heads and clothes in her school as 
the Crusade has inspired. The Alabama 
Tuberculosis Association writes: “You 
will be glad to know that plans are be- 
ing perfected whereby the Crusade di- 
rector of our association will be placed 
on the staff of the Alabama State Board 
of Health with her salary and expenses 
paid by that organization. The Crusade 
will be made a definite part of the health 
program of the state department of 
education, the supplies to be adopted as 
supplementary health work for ll 
schools. However, the Tuberculosis As- 
sociation will not lose its identity with 
the Crusade movement. The supplies, 
bearing the imprint of the association, 
will be distributed by them as heretofore, 
only handled more as other school sup- 
plies are handled by the book depositor- 
ies. Each child will be required to pay 
for his own supplies—turning in the 
money to the teacher or county superin- 
tendent who is held responsible for sup- 
plies for his school or county. 


Putting the Crusade Message Over 
the Footlights 


The interest and enthusiasm of the 
school children of Cook County (Ill.) in 
the Crusade has indeed been shown by 
their eagerness to take part in the 
Crusade playlet, “Seven Keys,” written 
by Miss Frances A. Cook, Crusade di- 
rector for the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute. Eleven performances have been 
given throughout the county during the 
past six months by different groups of 
children. At most of the performances 
,admission was charged and the money 
used for some health purpose. A part- 
time dental clinic was started in one of 
the. districts, and scales for weighing 
and measuring Were purchased for other 
schools. A group of Crusaders pre- 
senting the play is shown in the accom- 
panying picture. 

The play is presented in three epi- 
sodes. Good Health is barred from the 
City of Waybehind because Ignorance 
has hidden the keys to the city gate. The 
children have been led by Carelessness, 
Laziness and Neglect to the realm of 
Ignorance only to find suffering and de- 
spair. They try to escape from the 
many evils that. surround them, and 
finally come upon the Road to Knowl- 
edge. Here the situation brightens 
when they are told how to escape from 
Ignorance and destroy his power. Bril- 
liant red pennants with the. slogans, 
‘Sleep | With Windows Open,” “Keep 
Clean,” “Exercise Will Make You 
Strong,” ‘etc., are presented to the chil- 
dren who promise to follow the rules 


that will help them find the keys which . 


will open the way for Health. 

The final episode, in which the chil- 
dren build the double-barred red cross 
with keys, is perhaps the most spectacu- 
lar feature of the pla Health, fol- 
lowed by his guards, “The ‘Germ Fight- 


MEMBERS OF THE CAST OF “SEVEN KEYS,” PRESENTED AT THE LINCOLN 
SCHOOL, MAYWOOD, ILL. 


ers’ Toothbrush Brigade,” enters trium- 
phantly. A helmet of health chivalry is 
placed on the head of each of the 
children, who are costumed in white 
capes decorated with Crusade crosses; 
and amid waving of banners the children 
sing: 


“Crusaders now are we, are we; 

Against disease we'll stand. 

We've pledged- to fight the germs we 
meet ; 

We are a loyal band. 


“These little chores each day we'll do, 

And happy we will.be. 

We'd rather have good health than 
wealth ; 


We're out for victory!” 


A performance of “Seven Keys” was 
given at Atlanta, Ga., at a meeting of 
the state parent-teacher association. 
Miss Rubie McBath Busha, Georgia 
Crusade director, writes: 

“The Knights of Pythias, in a uni- 
form like the armor of knighthood, as- 
sisted most effectively in the knighting 
ceremony. A representative from the 
state department of education acted as 
the Sir Knight, conferring the degrees 
of health knighthood. It. was the best 
health play I have ever. seen, and we 
are having requests for its use else- 
where. It was a splendid effort on the 
part of the children, and probably 
brought ‘more publicity for the Crusade 
than we shall have for some time.” 

Teachers and health workers desiring 
to produce “Seven Keys” are invited to 
apply to the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute for copies of the play, which is 
sold at cost. Directions for making 
stage equipment, costumes and keys are 
sent ‘with the play. There are 18 char- 
acters with speaking parts. The Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute will shortly be in 
position to send out infermation as to 
price, etc., to anyone interested. 


Follow-up System 


In its Crusade campaign the Oregon 
Tuberculosis Association has developed 
a follow-up for teachers that is unusu- 
ally thorough and has proven profitable. 
It is of the bring-up or tickler-file or- 
der. At the request of the Crusade de- 


partment Miss E. M. Hopper, the Ore- 
gon Crusade director, has written the 
following account for the BULLETIN. 

“Each morning an order sheet for 
Crusade material is made out from let- 
ters received. This sheet goes to the 
shipping clerk, who returns it to the 
director. All records ate kept on 8 by 
10 cards under proper headings, with 
‘dates. 

“When the record is made for initial 
supplies, the name and address of the 
teacher is written on a slip of paper 
which is dropped into a pocket of the 
calendar file, dated about seven weeks 
ahead. As supplies are often delayed 
in transit and the work does not get 
under way for a week or so, we allow 
this length of time before sending an 
inquiry about rewards. 

“After seven weeks the names of 
those receiving initial supplies are. taken 
from the file and a follow-up letter is 
written, the slip remaining in the pocket 
until an order is received. It is then 
advanced five weeks, and so on. 

“A letter or postal is sent when a 
shipment leaves the office. In some re- 
mote parts of the state the parcel post 
service is faulty, and packages are some- 
times lost. The teacher then knows 
that her supplies have been sent, and 
can order a duplicate shipment if she 
does not receive the original. 

“This system involves considerable 
clerical work, but the frequent letters 
make each teacher feel that we have a 
personal interest in her Crusade. One 
teacher said that the personal letters 
were one of the best features of the 
campaign and that they really helped in 
the conduct of- the Crusade. The let- 
ters remind the careless ones that 
awards are due the children, and make 
it easy to order.” 


Tuberculesis Worker Makes 
Economic Survey 


Mr. Barclay Spicer, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Association, 
has just returned from Ireland, where 
he made an economic survey of condi- 
tions in that country, to be presented to 
Premier Lloyd George and a Special 
Committee. 
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Lawmaking and Lobbying in the 


Corn Country © 


By T. J. EDMONDS 


Iowa social workers have requested 
that a summary be made of social legis- 
lation of the Thirty-ninth General As- 
sembly of Iowa which has just closed, 
and have picked on the writer as the 
gatherer of the goat feathers. Such an 
article, however, may be interest and 
value to readers outside of Iowa, for 
the experience of Iowa social workers 
in connection with the last session of the 
Legislature contains something of gen- 
eral value to the country at large.regard- 
ing the efficacy of methods employed 
irrespective of accomplishment. 

We realize in listing the measures 
passed we will cause some readers in 
certain other states to exclaim “Why, 
we have had those things on our statute 
books for years.” But there should 
be taken into consideration the fact that 
lowa is an agricultural state with all 
that this implies; that it is not torn by 
industrial dissensions nor afflicted with 
the problems created by industrial com- 
munities; that it has°a stable popula- 
tion; that its crop failures are less fre- 
quent than those. of other states; that 
both its business and political conditions 
vibrate less from the line of normalcy 
than perhaps any other state; and that 
consequently it can afford to be conserva- 
tive. The record of the present session 
should also be considered in comparison 
with what has been done in the sum total 
of all the previous sessions. 


The Legislative Body 

In addition to these things it is neces- 
sary, in order to properly evaluate the 
results, to consider certain policies and 
-characteristics of the present . Legisla- 
ture. The majority of members came 
out of the agricultural fastnesses pain- 
fully aware of the fact that the price 
of corn and hogs had dropped over 65% 
in the last year and that most of their 
constituents had suffered at least a 50% 
loss. It was prophesied at the begin- 
ning of the session that any bill which 
carried an increased appropriation or 
any measure which raised milleage tax 
rates would be strangled in its incep- 
tion. The membership consisted pretty 
largely of farmers, bankers and law- 
yers; and all of these groups made for 
conservatism. The personal rating of 
oi the membership in experience, intelli- 
gence and public spiritedness was very 
high. One class of legislation, namely, 
that affecting school interests, started 
with a favorable handicap partly because 
there is a tradition in lowa in favor of 
public education and partly because a 
number of the leading men were par- 
ticularly interested in school matters. 

Against these predisposing influences 
must be listed the following elements 
Prejudicial to the enactment of social 
lezislation: the people had voted for a 
constitutional convention whose prospect 
had to be considered by the legislature; 
the Code Commission had prepared two 
hundred fifty code bills which either had 
to be dealt with or which if not dealt 


with created the possibility of a special 
session; recent events in Iowa had 
focused public attention on certain im- 
portant measures such as Blue Sky laws 
and relief for farming business; the 
American Legion wanted a bonus bill 
and several other measures; several im- 
portant controversial matters such as 
the industrial court bill were to be in- 
troduced; and finally, the session must 
be short in order that the members 
might get back to the land. 

Out of the complex of all these forces 
came a surprising result. The majority 
of all the bills advocated by social work- 
ers were passed. Health measures were 
especially fortunate. Sixteen out of 
nineteen health bills wer enacted. 


Health Bills Passed 

Vital statistics providing for record- 
ing of births and deaths and the causes 
of death. This is standard legislation 
required by the Census Bureau to ad- 
mit Iowa to the National Registration 
Area. The system will: furnish knowl- 
edge upon which health work in various 
localities can be based, will prove of 
value to ex-service men, will assist in 
the enforcement of school attendance 
laws and other laws relating to children, 
will aid the courts in deciding ques- 
tions involving age and citizenship and 


- will help prevent fraud and errors in 


legal and business matters. 

Appropriations for the State Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium which will make pos- 
sible the erection of an administrative, 
medical and laboratory building and an 
additional hospital building. This will 
fill the need recognized all over the state 
of a place for the treatment of tubercu- 
lous children. 

Increase of per capita per month 
maintenance fund for the State Sana- 
torium from $50 to $65 which will en- 
able Oakdale to run without a deficit 
and to provide more adequate care for 
its patients. 

Increase of appropriation for bovine 
tuberculosis from $100,000 to $250,000 
per annum. The federal government 
will spend practically the same amount 
in Iowa. 

Repeal of provision for quarantine of 
tuberculous cattle for use for breeding 
purposes (with exceptions). 

Provision for preferential testing of 
dairy herds. 

Authority granted to cities to regulate 
milk supply, inspect milk and require 
either tuberculin test or pasteurization. 

Requirement for universal compulsory 
treatment of the eyes of the new-born to 
prevent infection leading to blindness. 

Increase of permissive milleage tax 
rate for county hospital purposes from 
one to two mills. 

County supervisors permitted to estab- 
lish free wards in private hospitals. 

$48,000 for vocational education of 
those disabled in industry, to meet fed- 
eral appropriation. 


$25,000 for venereal disease eradica- 
tion. 

Appropriation for psychopathic hos- 
pital at University of lowa. 

5, to complete nurses’ home at 

University of Iowa. 

Sanitary inspection of eating-houses. 

Regulation of the sale of narcotics. 


Health Bills Lost 
Increase of fund for investigation of 
tuberculosis from $5,000 to $10,000. 
Public health nursing. 
Physical education. 


School Bills 

The school interests were very suc- 
cessful. Twenty-one bills relating to 
school matters were passed. Among 
these the ones of major importance to 
social workers at large are: Increase of 
maximum school levy per pupil $60 to 
$80 and $80 to $100; increase of interest 
rate from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. mak- 
ing school bonds marketable; increase 
of allowed milleage from 5 to 7 for 
meeting school bonded indebtedness; 
broader regulations regarding consoli- 
dated schools; increased salaries of 
county superintendents; two bills re- 
lating to education of deaf children; bill 
relating to feeble-minded children. 

$50,000 for- mining camp schools; mak- 
ing it mandatory to teach the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in public and 
private schools. 


Miscellaneous Social Legislation 

The following were the more impor- 
tant bills passed not previously men- 
tioned relating to general social welfare. 

Increase in mothers’ pension rate per 
child per week from $2 to $3. 

Provision requiring residence’ in 
county of applicant for mothers’ pen- 
sion. 

Law giving juvenile courts jurisdiction 
of adults contributing to delinquency of 
minors. 

Juvenile Court salaries bill. 

ene Sage Foundation small loan 
bill. 

Bill requiring agencies soliciting char- 
itable funds to be registered -with the 
Secretary of State. 

Increased appropriations for 
educational institutions. 

Raising the age of consent. 

A measure not apparently affecting 
social work but which really is very im- 
portant as marking the adoption of a 
new policy which will expedite a great 
deal of social legislation in the future 
was that establishing a commission on 
uniform laws to cooperate with similar 
commissions in other states. 


state 


Committee on Social Legislation 

In an address last week before the 
business congress meeting in Des 
Moines, Harry Wheeler, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Chicago 
and former president of the National 
Chamber of—~Commerce, emphasized the 
value of organization of business inter- 
ests in relation to world, national and 
state politics.. He said that not only was 
it high time for us to recognize that 
nations must give and take and cooper- 
ate in a super-national organization,. but 
that business groups must themselves 
subordinate their own interests to those 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis Association 


Suggestions from the Field 


This department of the Bulletin is conducted in connection with the Loan Service Bureau of the Publicity Department. ; - is pense = 
valuable suggestions regarding new lines of work or new methods originated or successfully used by tuberculosis en - a potas 
country. Tuberculosis workers are invited to send the National Association Bulletin Editor all information suitable for publication in 


Quarterly News Letter 


An ever-increasing number of tuber- 
culosis associations are finding that peri- 
odic, or occasional news-letters to mem- 
bets and other supporters, constitute an 
inexpensive as well as an _ effective 
method of keeping the progress of their 
work before the public. 

The news-letters are usually mimeo- 
graphed, this being the cheapest way 
that they can be reproduced in quan- 
tity. And it is quite possible to make 
mimeographed copy attractive if it is 
carefully typed and set up. 

The Hudson County Tuberculosis 
League has just begun to issue a quar- 
terly news-letter which, in arrangement 
and make-up is quite as attractive and 
readable as many a more . expensive 
printed publication. A cartoonist has 
volunteered his services to the League 


THE NEWSLETTER 


of the 


HUDSON COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE 


100 Sip Aveme, Jersey City, N.J- 


une 9, 1921. 


This- is an open letter for members, which will be published semi- 


occasionally. 


done: 


It makes no promises, and its only aim is to prove to 
members that the League is young and full of pep and ginger. 


Much is being 


there is much to do - we are on the job, and we want you ta be. 


SUMMER OUTINGS 


Three tmndred children are booked to go to our 


Summer Cemp at North Long Branch. This isnt a big number. 
We realize that: So we have sent out a special appeal 

in the hope that more children can go. If ycu kmow of 
anyone who wants to be responsible for giving 4 youngster 
a real vacation, tell us. 


as illustrator for the news-letter and 
the drawings add considerably to the 
general attractivenes of the report. 


Preventorium for Colored Children Do you know that some of the children will 


It has been estimated that the Negro 
race has three times the proportion of 
tuberculosis as the white, this being 
largely due to the fact that the propor- 
tion of the disease among Negro chil- 
dren is about eight times greater than 
that of white children. It is also true 
that tuberculosis affects the white popu- 
lation from their intimate contact with 
colored people in the home. 

To meet this situation a movement 
has been started in Baltimore, Md., by a 
group of prominent citizens to establish 
a tuberculosis preventorium for colored 
children. The plan is to erect the in- 
stitution on land adjoining Morgan Col- 
lege. The project is receiving the un- 
qualified endorsement of the City and 
State Health Departments as well as of 
the Maryland Tuberculosis Association 
which has consented to supervise and 
handle the funds raised for the purpose. 
The colored population are also whole- 
heartedly endorsing and working for the 
success of the preventorium. 


Sanatorium School 


Interesting exercises were held several 
weeks. ago at Monroe County Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium, Rgchester, N. 
upon the occasion of the graduation o 
the first eighth-grade pupil of the sana- 
torium school. Thé first graduate from 
the school was a boy, an arrested case 
of tuberculosis, and arrangements are 
being made for him to continue his edu- 
cation, to high school in the fall and 
then probably to college. 

Many of the children who are patients 
at the Sanatorium and. whose physical 
strength and time will permit, are 
given an opportunity to acquire at least 
a grammar school education while “tak- 


stay six weeks instead of three this Summer? The 


specially favored ones will be the youngsters who 


are most underweight - "the skinny ones". tn 


the middle of the morning and in the middle of 
the afternoon they will be given extra milk in an effort 


o bring them up to standard health, 


ITION 


The Nutrition Classes et North Bergen and Whittier House are swelling 


- 80 are the kiddies. 


They remind you of the Sanatogen pictures, only its 


"Before and after being in a Nutrition Class". 


Union, Hoboken and Bayonne are plenning to open classes in September 


Miss Woodruff is giving a series of Nutrition talks to the school 
nurses and dietitions in Bayonne and Jersey City. 


(1) 


LAYOUT OF THE NEWSLETTER OF THE HUDSON COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS 
LEAGUE OF NEW JERSEY. 


ing the cure.” In many cases the pupils 
are as advanced in their studies and in 
the industrial arts and crafts as many 


. of the downtown pupils. ~ 


Consultant Service Without Cost 


The medical consultant service of the 
Maryland Tuberculosis Association is at 
present costing that organization practi- 
cally nothing. The service of a very 
capable physician has been secured un- 
til January lst without cost. He is an 
arrested tuberculosis case under the Fed- 
eral Board, through army service, and 
is taking a post graduate course of pub- 
lic health work under the School of Hy- 


giene. The Maryland Association has 
arranged with the secretary and the 
Federal Board that he is to give prac- 
tically all gf his time to the Association. 


Interesting the Grange 


The Maine Public Health Association 
has interested the Maine State Grange 
in its work to such an extent that that 
organization has sent out letters to each 
of its local branches urging group mem- 


bership in the state association. The 
following paragraphs from the letter 
which is signed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the state grange are sign'- 
ficant : 
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BE A GOOD FELLOW 
DONT SPIT ON THE STREETS 


A NOVEL ADMONITION TO THE MAN WHO CONSIDERS HIMSELF “A GOOD 


FELLOW”—AND WHAT MAN DOES NOT? 


DENVER TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY. 


“This organization is laying a founda- 
tion for logical work for a series of 
years that shall cover the needs of the 
State and avoid in every way possible 
duplicate efforts, and they are soliciting 
the various organizations of the State 
for suggestions as to what will best fit 
the needs of, the different localities. 
They ask that your grange respond with 
any suggestions that you may have to 
offer. 

“The Association has arranged for a 
‘Group Membership’ open only to the 
various organizations of the state, which 
obligates them in no way beyond the 
membership fee, but gives each. local 
organization a vote in all meetings of 
the association. This fee is $10.00 per 
year, and we feel that each grange that 
can invest this sum in behalf of work 
of the Maine Public Health Association 
will be doing the state a service worthy 
of our order.” 


Denver Anti-Spitting Campaign 

The Denver Tuberculosis Society re- 
cently concluded an aggressive anti-spit- 
ting campaign which resulted in the 
police department of that city consent- 
ing to enforce the anti-spitting ordi- 
nance which had been a dead letter for 
five or six years. A small dodger bear- 
ing the inscription “Spitting Spreads 
Disease. You Have Violated a City 
Ordinance and are Liable to Arrest” 
were distributed by the police and the 
street car conductors to violators of the 
ordinance. On the reverse side of the 
dodger was printed a copy of the local 
anti-spitting ordinance. Large placards 
were displayed in the street cars. As a 
“Good Roads” parade was scheduled in 
Denver during the time the campaign 
was being conducted the Tuberculosis 
Society entered a truck in the parade, 
bearing printed reminders to the specta- 
tors of their duty as health promoting 
citizens, 


Health Legislations Before Congress 


There were 121 bills and resolutions 
concerned with public health introduced 
in the recent special session of Con- 
gress. This is only one per cent. of the 
11,000 that have been brought up cover- 
ing the period from April 11th when 
the special session of the 67th Congress 
was called to August 24th, the day Con- 
gress recessed. The National Health 


Council has issued 11 bi-weekly state- 
ments of national health legislation 
and they give out these figures. 

The demand by outside organizations 
for these legislature reports which were 
intended primarily for members of the 
Council only has been so great that ar- 
rangements have a made to supply 
them at cost price, cents an issue. 
The National Tuberculosis Association 
is furnishing copies to its state asso- 
ciations. Reports are prepared and dis- 
tributed by Mr. James A, Tobey, Wash- 
ington representative of the National 
Health Council, 411 18th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. Cc 


Crusade Queries in Teachers’ 


Exams. 


From the Wyoming Health Associa- 
tion comes a note that in the last teach- 
ers’ examination in that state under the 
subject on Hygiene and Physiology, the 
first question given was “Tell the origin 
of the Modern Health Crusade.” The 
second question was “How would you 
present the subject of tuberculosis to 
a seventh-grade pupil?” And the last 
question was “What benefit may be de- 
rived from the services of a county 
nurse? Will you try to convince your 
patrons that there are such benefits?” 

Credits to be given to students and 
teachers for their work along the line 
of the Modern Health Crusade as a 
part of their regular work in hygiene, 
were inspired by a series of health talks 
given by Etta M. Dobbin, Executive 
Secretary, before the instructors and 
students at the summer school of the 
State Normal Training Department. 


CHART SHOWING T TUBERCULOSIS NEEDS IN KANSAS cITY, MO., _ 1921. 


THE WORK WHAT 


* Educational. _ 


Sanatoria and 
i or 365 beds. 


* Preventorium or resi- | Institution 
dential open air 
school. 

Dispensary. 

berculosis. 


* Survey of tuberculo- 
sis in K. C, T 


~ Case registration with 
Board of Health. 


B. problem. 


death, or 
cases. 

~ Tuberculosis nursing. 

known 
nurses. 


At least 5 


cases, 


* Medical social service 


ily served. 


Open air schools. for 
dren. 
* Follow-up for open air | 
school. 
| observation. 


(“curative occupa- | 
tions”). 
Employment 
for tuberculous pa-| 
tients. ers. 


IS 100% 

Every person informed re- 
garding tuberculosis. 

‘1 bed per death per year, | 


with capacity | 
for 25 or more children. | 


Special dispensary for tu- 
Thorough study of entire 


| About 8 cases per annual 
about 2,880 


1 tuberculosis nurse to 100 | 


trained social 
for TB. workers, every TB. fam- 


| Provision for 5% of 
children, or 2,250 chil- 


“Every child leaving open | 
air school kept under 


*Occupational therapy | A director, material and 
equipment, work in hos- 
pitals and in homes. 
service | Employment director and | 
co-operation of employ- | 


WE HAVE AT THE 
PRESENT TIME 


~ Education through nurses, 
social workers, dis- 
pensary, literature. 


“About 150 beds available. 


Nothing. 
} 


“Tuberculosis dispensary at 
general hospital. 


~ Partial survey made. 


104 cases registered with, 3.4 
Board of Health. 


nurses of 
Asso- 


2 tuberculosis 
Visiting Nurse 
ciation. 

2 Social workers. 

“Provision in open air | 
schools for about 250 

children. 

"No follow-up service. 


No director of equipment. 


“No employment service. 0% 


*Items starred (*) fi fall within the special p province of the Tuberculosis Society and | dhoutd 


be provided for in the society’s budget. 


SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE WAY TO INFORM THE BUSY PUBLIC WHERE THE 
LOCAL NEEDS OF A TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN ARE GREATEST. 


coo SOND? 
ARE CLEAN | 
yaad \ ‘ 
r. 
PRO- 
_VIDED 
10% 
} 
| 0% 
| 25% 
20% 
or 10 
S 40% 
| 
11% 
| — 
| | 
| | 07, 
| 
| | 
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Lawmaking and Lobbying in the 
Corn Country 
(Continued from page 9) 


of business’ at large and must organize 
for constructive effort. And he pointed 
out legislation as one form of construc- 
tive effort. It was this thought and 
principle which animated the lowa Con- 
ference of Social Work in the formation 
of a legislative committee, headed by 
Dr. O. E. Klingman, director of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Iowa. This committee comprised rep- 
resentatives of some seventeen state or- 
ganizations. The list is a curious one 
including such apparently ill-assorted 
groups as the Federation of Labor and 
the Chamber of Commerce. It™ fore- 
stalled the formation on the part of 
various women’s organizations of a 
joint legislative committee representing 
women’s interests only, and by so doing 
prevented what would have beén an 
unfortunate separation in the minds of 
legislators of women from the re- 
mainder of the citizenship interested in 
public welfare. It correlated the ac- 
tivities of the seventeen state organiza- 
tions and used them in the support of 
many measures upon which they could 
all agree. Naturally the majority of 
these measures related to public health. 

The committee refused to impair its 
influence by endorsing bills advocated by 
limited groups and vigorously opposed 
by other groups. It suppressed any, ten- 
dency toward wholesale condemnation. 
Its activities were principally construc- 
tive. When the committee at large 
agreed that a particular bill was*ob- 
noxious it delegated someone especially 
cequainted with the subject to see the 
author of the bill and committee mem- 
bers and explain why they consideréd it 
inadvisable. Several bills were with- 
drawn by their authors or postponed in 
co.umittee as a result of this procedure, 
‘..ving a condition of good feeling all 
around. 

steering committee consisting of a 
stitall group of Des Moines people who 
were in daily touch with the Legislature 
was appointed with the Secretary of the 
Iowa Tuberculosis Association as chair- 
man, «nd this committee utilized the-en- 
dorsement of the legislative committee 
at larg: and of the individual organiza- 
tions represented. 

As a>»matter of method, no pefson 
talked with the same man at the same 
time on more than one subject. Repre- 
sentatives. of different organizations did 
not go in groups to the same man but 
saw him-:at different times so that it 
would be clear to him that the bill 
advocated was approved by several dif- 
ferent bodies. As far as possible, the 
persons delegated to see different mein- 
bers were those who had some natufal 
point of contact with.them. Undoubt- 
edly the legislators acquired respect for 
the political sagacity of women and one 
reason was the fact that the women’s 
organizations picked as their representa- 
tives women who spoke briefly aid 
whose appearance and personality ren- 
dered easy the task of looking at and 
listening to them. ; 


Ofcourse the usual devices of pro- 
curing expression of sentiment from the 
counties used. “be State Teach- 
ers’ Associat.on reacnes by its maga- 


zine nearly all the teachers of the State, . 


the American Legion publishes a weekly, 
and the Iowa Tuberculosis Association, 
the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs sent per- 
sonal letters to all their comprehensive 
mailing list. The result was that every 
member’s desk was piled with letters and 
telegrams. 


“Foot Follies” 


During a four weeks’ Crusade In- 
stitute conducted at the request of 
President H. H, Cherry, at the Sum- 
mer School of the State Normal School 
at Bowling Green, Ky., the feature film 
“Foot Follies,” loaned by the Y. W. C. 
A., was shown. As the properly shod 
foot plays an important part in gaining 
a seat at the Round Table, the introduc- 
tion of this film by other Modern Health 
Crusade workers would undofibtedly 
prove helpful. ‘After the showing of 
the picture, a conference with the girls 
was held. At this time, all sorts of 
questions were brought up and answered, 
dealing not only with proper kind of 
shoes and care of the feet but general 
health which depends thereon. 


Service and Seals 


Tuberculosis organizations sell- 
ing seals make an implied obliga- 
tion to the public which we believe 
most of them do their best to carry 
out. This obligation involves ren- 
dering service to the public for the 
money they pay for Christmas seals 
and health bonds. In some cases it 
may be years before a person buy- 
ing seals calls for assistance. Our 
duty is to be prepared and to render 
that aid whenever. the call comes. 

Recently there came into the of- 
fices of the Pennsylvania Tubercu- 
losis Society a young man who 
stated a physician had just found 
that his sister, in whom he was 
much interested, had developed tu- 
berculosis. He said: 

“I have been buying seals for a 
number of years and I thought you 
people could help me in having 
something done for my sister.” 

The young man was directed to a 
physician who is in a position to 
send tuberculous patients to a sana- 
torium. In addition he was given 
literature which would be helpful to 
such a patient in living properly her~ 
self and entailing the care necessary 
not to infect others. 

The assistance given seemed 
small on our part but it was what 
the young man needed. It directed 
him to the place where he secured 
real assistance. He was truly grate- 
ful, and we believe he will continue 
to be a friend of the Christmas 
Seal. 


* Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
Bulletin, 


National Board Changes Medica: 
Examinations Plan 
(Continued from page 3) 


ointed in the ‘following cities; Boston, 
Yew York, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
lowa City, San Francisco, Denver, New 
Orleans, Baltimore, Galveston, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., and Nashville, and these boaris 
will function under the direction of the 
Nationat Board. 


New Field for. Crusade 


The Tuberculosis Society of St. Louis 
has been influential in getting the Mod- 
érn Health: Crusade accepted by the 
Board of Children’s Guardians. This 
beard has no connection -with the public 
or private schools but is nori-partisan 
and serves without salaries. The super- 
visors are under the head worker. and 
each supervisor has charge of approxi- 
mately 100 cases. 

In a recent survey of widows, it was 
found that 41 per cent. of the mothers 
who were under the care of the Board 
of Children’s Guardians, had been made 
widows from tuberculosis. This fact 


‘indicated that there was need for greater 


prevention work among the children of 
this group. 

The Modern Health Crusade with its 
chore cards sent in once a month will be 
cafefully organized by the supervisors 
inthis fall’s campaign. It will be part 
of; their duty to check up in the home, 
the family’s health habits. All the chil- 
dren will be weighed and measured and 
this information will be reported on a 
wall chart. These charts will be watched 
carefully. Health talks will be provided 
for the mothers in order to create en- 
thusiasm among them in helping their 
children with the health chores. 

This introducing of the Crusade into 
a group other than the public school 
group is worthy of note. In many lo- 
calities such groups of boys and girls 
as ‘Sunday School Groups, Boy Scouts 
and Girls Scouts, already use this 
method of making health interesting. 

In Philadelphia the number of Boy 
Scouts enrolled has run into the thou- 
sands; while New York City, the 
Health Exhibition Center, has already 
proved that the Crusade may be a 
success elsewhere than in the school- 
room. 


Vicarious Praise 
In the Saturday Evening Post for April 
23rd, Swift and Company had a two- 
page advertisement on the Modern 
Health Crusade. The advertisement was 
headed “Another Children’s Crusade! 
Thise Time for Cleanliness. How the 
Modern Health Crusade is attracting 
children’s interest in the subject.” The 
advertisement then describes the Crusade 
in fairly good detail and had attached 
a coupon offering to send to any Mod- 
ern Health Crusader a trial cake of 
wool. soap for: 2c. in stamps. 
This splendid advertising and publicity 
was given to thé Crusade without solici- 
tation from Swift and Company. 
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